Cole

COLE, TIMOTHY (Apr. 6, i852-May 17,
1931), wood-engraver, was born in Camberwell,
London, the seventh son of Skinner and Lucy
(Reynolds) Cole. He was named Walter Syl-
vanus Timotheus. In 1857 the family emigrated
to the United States, settling in Hoboken, N. J.,
where the mother died in 1859. Timothy, with
his brother Louis Adolphus, was put in a half-
orphan asylum where he remained until 1864.
Returning- to his home, he entered public school,
in the evenings delivered hats for his father, a
hatmaker, and served as city lamplighter. When
the boy was sixteen his father moved to Chicago,
where Timothy, having; shown interest in draw-
ing, was apprenticed to a firm of wood-engravers,
Bond & Chandler. For a while he drew from
the antique in night school. After two years,
bored by the commercial character of his work,
he decided to become a musician. He had prac-
tised violin and organ playing and now took up
composition and thorough-bass under Dudley
Buck. The Chicago fire of 1871 sent father and
son to New York City. Timothy found work
with Hearth and Home and thus definitely started
on his career as an engraver, studying the works
of W. J. Linton [#.v.] and others in his spare
time. He found engagement with the Scientific
. Lncrlcati, but making engravings of machinery
did not satisfy him, and he began to do pictures
for the Illustrated Christian Weekly in 1872, and
for the Aldine. Though working in the old style,
he even then, as he improved, gave faint indica-
tions of the freer manner which he was to de-
velop. In 1874 he joined the brethren of the
Christadelphian Meeting House in Hoboken. One
of them, Annie Elizabeth Carter, became his wife
on June 15, 1875. Following his marriage he was
employed by Scribucr's Monthly and moved to
Bath, Long Island. Now he began the faithful
translation of originals which became character-
istic of the "New School" of American wood-
engraving. This "New School" found its first ex-
pression in engravings such as Cole's "Gillie
Boy," after James E. Kelly (Scribner*s Monthly,
August 1877). Cole wrote in 1899 that it was
"the first thing of its kind which he had ever
engraved, and the first of its kind ever done"
(Cole, post, p. 22). Kelly's broadly brushed draw-
ings gave opportunity for the exploitation of the
newly discovered possibilities of the woodblock.
Fidelity to the original became the watchword.
As Cole wrote: "It became apparent that the old
conventions were inadequate. The line had to be
tampered with in order faithfully to render the
qualities characteristic of the artist's painting"
(Weitenkampf, post, p. 157). Changes in tech-
nique resulted Irregular lines and dots were
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used; method was varied to fit the problem. It
was a period of brilliant technical achievement.
Opposition was voiced notably by W. J. Linton,
who protested against one-sided attention to tex-
tures, rendering brushmarks rather than spirit,
"but he ended: "They will outgrow their mis-
takes." They did; the extravagances of revolt
were toned down, and in the end Linton and Cole
stood not so very far apart. Cole himself wrote
in 1891: "Away with your nonsense of textures.
. . . Unless they contribute toward a more faith-
ful reproduction of the original, they are rubbish"
(Cole, p. 81). Cole's art in time became clari-
fied into a sane sureness of calm serenity.

In 1883 tne Century Company, publishers of
Century Magazine, commissioned Cole to go to
Europe for a year to make engravings after
paintings by old masters. He stayed twenty-seven
years, working in Italy, England, France, Spain,
and Holland. He caused anxiety in the home
office by experiments in technique, which slowed
up the work. In 1889, incited by the copper en-
graving of Botticelli's "Madonna and Child," by
Gaillard, the lines of which were so excessively
fine that the plate looked like photogravure, Cole
labored long over a wood-engraving of the same
subject done in similar fineness of line. The re-
sult taxed the skill of electrotyper and printer,
and the publishers asked for bolder work. Even
then photographic processes, especially the half-
tone, were seriously threatening the wood-en-
gravers, and they had generally supplanted them
when Cole returned to the United States in 1910
and settled in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He was one
of the few wood-engravers able to continue work,
and although he was completely content only
when he was copying masterpieces, he accepted
commissions to reproduce portrait engravings
from photographs and paintings. In 1930 he was
filmed engraving an El Greco portrait for the
Boston Museum's motion picture illustrating the
wood-engraving process.

After some years of failing- health Cole died
of cancer in 1931. Unassuming, gentle, but un-
predictable, this "most delightful of men" lived
in devotion to his art. "I work merely for the fun
of the thing," he once wrote, "and I can't con-
ceive of anybody being impelled by any other
motive" (Cole, p. 88). Honors came to him:
membership in the National Academy of Design
(1908) and the American Academy of Arts and
Letters (1913) ; medals at the expositions of
Chicago, St. Louis, and Buffalo, and from the
American Institute of Graphic Arts and the Na-
tional Arts Club. All "left him unspoiled; the
quaint, benevolent, eccentric, intelligent gnome
that nature had made him."
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